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MWR, VERITY AND OLD ENOCH THE SEXTON, 


think what to put down; and in the second, I never 
could sce what was the use of putting down any- 
thing.” 
CHAPTER V.—MRS, VERITY’S FARTHER EXPERIENCE OP “Much use, my love, if you would only reflect 
ee ee ee ee as to what you were to put down. Why, of course, 
a You have quite given up your diary, Henrictta,” | as it was to be an account of your parish experience, 
said Mr. Verity, as he watched his wife at hcr em- | the events of your daily intercourse with the people 
broidery. would be your subject. The benefit would be the 
“Yes, Charles; in the first place, I never could | wisdom you would gain by comparing one day 
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466 
with another. You would see how time and a 
better knowledge were necessary to form a correct 
opinion of character, and ‘i 

“ Yes, that’s all very good; but that is supposing 
T should réad what I had written, and I never 
could take the trouble to do that.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Verity, gravely, “there would 
be, doubtless, no use in your writing.” 

“ Besides,’ added his wife, “you know I have 
given up doing anything systematically among 
them. I tried very hard at first, and nobody 
would attend tome.” (Here followed Mrs. Verity’s 
general charge against her ungrateful, ignorant, 
uncivilized parishioners). 

“Too true of many,” replied Mr. Verity, “and I 
could say even harder things of some; but what is 
the meaning of, ‘Be not weary in well doing ?” 
Surely the worse the people are, the more they 
need our efforts to improve them.” 

“T’m sure I would do anything in the world for 
them; as it is, 1 make up all the deficiencies in 
their club-money, and I send six little girls to 
gchool, and I give presents to all the girls who 
sing. 'They never come to me for wine, or flannel, 
or medicine, that I don’t give; it is incessant—I 
mean their demand on one—and they confess that 
we are very generous.” 

“ Judgment is required in giving: there may be 
large gifts and Tittle love.” ; 

“T have always thought I will show my faith 
by my works,” said Mrs. Verity, with a self-right- 
cous air. 

“ And have you never thought also, ‘ Though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing ?’” 

“Well, I am sure one ought to be made of 
charity to live here,” Mrs. Verity said, with some- 
what of ill humour. 

“Much charity is needed in every place, It is 
well for us if our lot has been cast in a place where 
we cannot get on without ah inereased stock of it; 
for, depend on it, Henrietta, in proportion to or 
charity is our happiness.” 

“Then I have little enough; for I am anything 
but happy in this place.” 

“Little enough we both have. It will be well 
for us and the place, when we are better fitted for 
it by possessing more.” 

“Well, I am sure, Charles, the place was never 
so cared for before we came.” 

“No, it had been sadly neglected; which fact 
forms a great excuse, as I have often said, for the 
people, if they want one.” 

“Why, you admitted just now that all I said 
was true, and you could say much worse, and now 
you say, ‘if they want excuse des 

“T meant excuse to man. 
without excuse to God.” 

“And to men too, I think. Why, you know 
the coals you have given away. Widow Bletherby 
told me yesterday that no one was satisfied; instead 
of being thankful, they all consider they were hardly 
used, because you gave five hundred weight more 
to the seven orphans and their grandmother than 
to any one else. She says they never had coals 
given at all before; and that you are so generous 


Of course they are 
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and kind, they ought to make much of you while 
they have you, for, if they don’t mind, you'll be 
taken away to punish them.” 

“Mrs. Bletherby is very complimentary ; didn’t 
she think an equally heavy judgment hung over 
them in the removal of Mrs. Verity ?” 

“Charles, I think you are very uncharitable 
about that woman. She is almost the only civil 
and grateful creature in the place, and you always 
speak unkindly of her.” 

“Unkindly! how so? I merely asked if she 
didn’t class you with me in the coming judgment 
on the people.” 

“Yes, yes, I see you smile; you think she is 
deceitful; but I see no harm in civility and grati- 
tude, and I can give my fellow creatures credit for 
them, without believing them to be hypocrites.” 

“ Well, my love, I am glad you are not so entirely 
out of love with the whole human race, but that 
you are able to trust one of the inhabitants of this 
very wicked place. I smile because I think you 
are deceived, not because I think she is deceitful.” 

“ What signify such nice distinctions? I don't 
believe I am deceived.” 

“Few that are-do; and when they do, they can 
scarcely be said to be deceived any longer.” 

“The truth is, Charles, yow are deceived, you 
are indeed. I could tell you of one or two who are 
not only taking you in, but laughing at you on 
account of it.” 

Mrs. Verity’s heart beat as she delivered her- 
self of this speech, for she felt she had brought a 
case into court which she must make good; in 
other words, that her husband would make her 
prove her words. ‘She would not have objected to 
Sie: any misdemeanor against the parishioners, 

int she was uneasy at having to give up her av- 
thority—Mrs. Bletherby—who had told her in strict 
confidence. 

Mr. Verity was silent for a minute, then calmly 
asked, “ Who are deceiving me, Henrietta?” 

“ Oh, you won’t believe it if I tell you.” 

“ Yes, if you give me good reason for it, T will.” 

“ Oh, several.” 

“Nay, I must have names.” 

“ Well, then, for one, Lois Ryle.” 

“Lois Ryle! well, in what respect does she 
deveive me ?” 

“ She makes a great profession of religion before 
your face, and then, when she has had money from 
you, she spends it in drinking.” 

“'lhe first part of the charge I can disprove: she 
does not profess religion to me. I have had some 
trouble to make her listen to me, and more to i- 
duce her to attend the cottage lecture. The second 
part you must prove. Who told you she spent 
money in drinking ?” 

“ She was seen at the public-house in Forelands 
on Thursday night, quite intoxicated.” 

“Who saw her P” 

“ All the people there.” 

“Who were all the people?” 

“Really, Charles, I don’t know. 
there.” 

“Just the point; did one that was there tell 
you ?” 


I was not 
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“No; but one who was told by many who were 
there did.” 

“Mrs. Bletherby ?” 

“Yes; and she did not say it at all ill-naturedly, 
only was so sorry you should be so ill-used. The 
people asked her who had treated her, and she said, 
quite intoxicated, ‘Mr. Verity.’ Of course there 
was a great laugh among the idle fellows standing 
by, and Mrs. Bletherby was quite hurt; she wouldn’t 
have told me, but that I might put you on your 

uard.” 
: Mr. Verity, perhaps, did not hear this, for he 
seemed to be tied to statistics. 

“ When is this said to have happened ?” 

“Last Thursday.” 

“Then it is not true, for it is now three weeks 
since I have given money to Lois. I have given 
her bread and tea, but no money, for I thought it 
unsafe, though I do not think she drinks now. 
Who else deceives me ?” 

Mrs. Verity, finding the case of Lois had been 
so easily disposed of, would rather have declined 
bringing forward another; but in his mild way her 
husband was peremptory, so she continued, but 
with some hesitation: “ Anna Grey.” 

Mr. Verity looked shocked. “ Henrietta, what 
have you to lay against her ?” 

“Why, Mr. Verity, I have nothing to say; but it 
is very well known that she is a hypocrite, and, 
like the rest, imposes on you for the sake of what 
she can get.” 

“Is this from Mrs. Bletherby ?” 


“Well, it is; but indeed, Charles, you would 
have been convinced, as I was, if you had heard. 
I went there this morning—to Widow Bletherby’s 
—and, after asking her about her rheumatism, I 
just casually said, what a comfort it must be to 


her to have Anna next door for a neighbour. She 
did not answer, but gently shook her head. So 
then I said, ‘Surely you are good friends with 
Anna?’ and she said, ‘I have always desired to 
be friendly with every one, but/—and she shook her 
head again. So I asked her to speak out, and she 
said—and actually, Charles, the tears were in her 
eyes—that Anna had spoken so ungratefully and 
improperly of us, and had said such insolent things 
of your preaching—abusing your sermons, and say- 
ing you drawled, and I don’t know what besides, 
and that, if it were not that she hoped to get the 
next almshouse through you, she would go to chapel 
immediately—that Mrs. Bletherby could not bear 
to be with her.” 

“And what did she say about you ?” 

“Mrs. Bletherby hardly liked to tell me; but she 
ssid I was proud, and no Christian. Poor Mrs. 
— was nearly ready to cry, she was so 

urt.” 

_ “Poor Mrs. Bletherby !” said Mr. Verity, laugh- 
ing. 
_ “Charles, why do you laugh?” said Mrs. Verity, 
in an offended tone. 

“Henrietta, why do you make me?” he replied. 
“Do you forget Alice Berners? I thought you 
Would learn from her case how much credit to give 
to detraction. For my part, in return for Mrs, 
Bletherby’s motherly admonitions, I would recom- 
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mend her not to transgress too far, or she will be 
caught in her own trap.” 

“You know, Charles, she spoke quite in con- 
fidence.” 

“Oh, of course she was not likely to callin Anna 
and Lois to the conference. 

“ Nay, Charles, I’m sure she told me with the 
purest and kindest motives; you know she could 
have no interest, as she said, in speaking, but to 
save us from imposition.” 

“T don’t suppose, my love, that any wicked 
thing under the sun is committed from such 
exalted and benevolent motives as scandal. Slan- 
derers and backbiters, if you will only believe them, 
are the most tender, generous, charitable spirits in 
the world.” 

“But, Charles, what do you really think of Mrs. 
Bletherby ?” 

“What you will think in the course of time, 
unless she improves; she is a backbiter and a 
flatterer.” 

“Then I had better not go near her; and thus 
all my trials at visiting finish,” said she with a sigh. 

“ Nay, go to her and reprove her. Remember, 
your listening may have done her harm; a ready 
ear is a great encouragement to an evil tongue.” 

“Then you don’t believe Anna said these things?” 

“T don’t know: I neither preach nor read well ; 
so, if she said so, she only told the truth. As to 
your Christianity, of course you must settle that 
with her; but I hope she does not come to church 
in compliment to me.” 

“You won’t speak to her about this, nor tell 
Mrs. Bletherby, will you ?” 

“ ]”—Mr. Verity’s smile supplied the answer. 

“Tf I thought she was really a hypocrite, and 
that all these accusations were false, I should 
thoroughly detest her. I should be quite afraid of 
her.” 

“You ought not to detest her, and you need not 
be afraid of her; the very thing that she has laid 
to the charge of Lois and Anna has been her own 
sin. She wished to curry favour with you, and, 
perceiving she could do it by means of a flattering 
tongue, she made all those flourishing speeches 
about her admiration of our goodness, (for I am 
sure she was not remiss in applauding yours, 
though you have said little about it,) and pre- 
tended such tender concern for our proper treat- 
ment. She is a woman of some discrimination, 
and saw the way to your heart. She told you that 
Anna accused you of pride; but her fawning civility, 
which I have noticed, showed that she thought you 
would be well pleased with deference, and she 
thought, too, you must be won by her partizan- 
ship on my aceount.” 

* But how dreadfully wicked to invent those 
things—if invented—against Lois and Anna.” 

“Possibly not altogether inventions. Lois may 
or may not have been seen at the public-house, or, 
at any rate, it may have been reported of her— 
reports being by no means necessarily connected 
with truth. And as to Anna, she may have said, 
perhaps, in assent to Mrs. Bletherby’s propositions, 
‘Mr. Verity’s sermons are dull; he reads with 
somewhat of a drawl; I hope he will help me to 

How 2 
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the almshouse.’ I cannot settle about her going 
to church, nor your pride and irreligion; but I 
dare say, if said at all, the declarations were conjoint 
between her and Mrs. Bletherby, and perhaps so 
said that Anna would be much surprised at hear- 
ing them in their present form.” 

“ Shall you continue, then, to visit Anna ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Without noticing this? I sce I need not ask. 
And Mrs. Bletherby, shall you allow her to come to 
tea with the other widows for the exposition ?” 

“Yes, certainly; this would make me send her a 
special invitation.” 

“ Charles, you are too good for this place.” 

“ Henrietta, I shall call you Mrs. Bletherby if you 
talk in that way. Have we not agreed that we need 
to be much better before we can be of much use 
here ?” 

- “TI shall never be of any use here, I am certain,” 
_said Mrs. Verity, in despair. 


CUAPTER VI.—OLD ENOCH THE PARISH CLERK AND SEXTON 
—A PAUPER’S FUNERAL—PARISH BIOGRAPHIES. 

A pay or two after this, they were in the garden 

that opened into the churchyard. 

“This family appears to have passed out of the 
parish,” said Mr. Verity, pointing to a tombstone 
near their garden fence. _ Mrs. Verity was training 
a creeping plant up the trunk of a tree, and did not 
answer. 

“ Did you hear, Henrictta?” said her husband. 

“ Yes, Charles.” 

* And what do you think ?” said her husband. 

“Why, I think,” she said, laughing, “they’re a 
very happy family, if that’s the case.” 

“ Henrietta, you are incorrigible,” he said, witha 
smile, as, still leaning against the fence, he examined 
the stone. 

“ Hallet—there is no such name now, nor do I 
remember having heard of it. They often speak 
of one another as having been a ‘Brown,’ or a 
‘ Dixon,’ but I don’t think I ever heard it said of 
any one that she was a Hallet; do you ?” 

“Oh no, I don’t know—I don’t remember. 
Charles, dear, just come and tie this tiresome 
string; I cannot reach round to that side.” Mr. 
Verity did as he was asked, with all the painstaking 
it required, and then, looking at his watch, said, “ I 
think, my love, you must prepare to put by your 
tools now, for it is but twenty minutes to the 
funeral, and you would not like to be here’ when it 
comes; the bell has been up a long time, and they 
are very punctual.” 

“ Oh dear,” said Mrs. Verity, “ one can never do 
anything in peace in this place.” Mr. Verity was 
out of hearing, or the words would not have been 
allowed to escape. 

Enoch Fleet, who was both sexton and clerk, 
leaving the tolling to a boy, now stood in the 
church porch, and Mr. Verity, opening the wicket 
that led into the churchyard, crossed over to speak 
tohim. “They will be here soon, Enoch ?” 

“ Yes, sir, they’re sure to be true to time, being 
a pauper’s funeral.” 

“ Not many mourners, Enoch ?” 
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was the queen. Death is never no more nor less 


wi’ one nor another.” 
How long had the man been in the 


“No. 
Union ?” 

“These six or seven years, sir, I should think.” 

“Was it improvidence, or sickness, or poverty 
not to be helped, that took him there ?” 

“ Well, sir, it were in a manner all three. For 
he was a kind of careless man like, and he was 
badly in health on account of drinking, and he 
had wonderful losses and misfortunes.” 

“Poor man! Did he drink before these losses 
and misfortunes, or in consequence of them ?” 

“ Well, sir, you see, the worst of ’em all began 
very early in life wi’ him, and that were a wife wi’ 
a perverse tongue, and he soon took to drinking for 
comfort’s sake, and somehow he got down and down, 
till at last he went to the house.” 

“ His wife is dead, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, I buried her ten years gone by. 
a Hallet—the last on ’em.” 

“ How curious! I was just saying to Mrs. Verity 
that I thought the family had passed out of the 
parish.” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s quite right; and for the good 
they did in it, for the most part, it’s no great loss.” 

“Oh, they were not worthy people, then ?” 

“ So terrible wi’ the tongue, sir: it were in the 
blood. This man’s father-in-law, as we are a-goin’ to 
bury to-day, could never let a parish meeting go 
off quietly ; and then, to hear him swear and that 
like, it were enough to turn your blood to water.” 

“How sad! and his daughter was of the same 
spirit, I suppose ?” 

“Oh! the very likeness of him. He did her 
husband a deal of harm, getting him quarrclling 
wi’ every one; but it were her as finished him up. 
As for this poor man that’s coming, I’m sure he 
had more foolishness nor harm in him; but may 
be all the trouble he had were good for him, in 
bringing him to think like: and it were all for the 
best as he were bound to go to the Union, for there 
he couldn’t get drink, so he come quite sober agin’ 
his will, and he made a very pretty end at last, so 
they was telling me.” 

“Have you seen him since he left the village? 

“Oh yes, sir; I never went to market wi’out giv- 
ing of him a call and taking a bit o’ bacca wi’ me; 
he were always cheery.” 

“ Had he any children ?” 

“ Yes, sir; they was among his troubles: but I 
think I see the funeral a-comin’ up the road? Yes, 
sir, it is.”’ And Mr. Verity went in with his com- 
panion, to put on his surplice. 

“TI think, sir, you make as much of a pauper’s 
funeral as if it was the Squire's,” said Enoch, as- 

sisting to place the surplice. 

“Of course; why should I not ?” 

“Well, it wasn’t uscd to be so. There was sad 
neglect upon times; but it shouldn’t be, and I'm 
glad as it isn’t like to be so no more.” 

Mr. Verity made no remark; indeed, it was full 
time for him to advance and meet the corpse. ‘The 
cavalcade had nothing but death to make it solemn 
or impress the feelings; nothing that was not ab- 


She were 





“ No, sir, very simple, but all as grand as if it 


solutely necessary had been added in the way of 
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circumstance; and pomp, of course, there was none. 
Two men, one an officer from the Union, the other, 
the driver of the vehicle that brought the body from 
the poor-house, were all that stood by, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Verity and Enoch Fleet, during the 
ceremony, which they beheld with indifference, and 
for the conclusion of which they waited with im- 
patience. Mr. Verity remained by the grave, while 
Enoch filled it in after the departure of the two 
men. 

“Poor man! not a sigh nor a tear for him; it is 
almost enough to make one turn mourner one’s self, 
isn’t it, Enoch P” said Mr. Verity. 

“Well, sir,” said Enoch, who was very matter- 
of-fact, though in truth tender-hearted, “I wasn’t 
no kin to him, nor more was you, so it couldn’t be 
expected like of us; but there’s some as might have 
shown respect if they’d a-minded old times, and 
no disgrace to ’em neither. I think Mr. Baxter, 
and may be Mr. Harrington, would have come, but 
they’re both away just now.” 

“Has he left any kin, then ?” 

“No, sir, not kin exactly; but there’s a many 
as he helped in his early days, and after, when he 
couldn’t so well do it, as turned the cold shoulder 
on him when he come to poverty.” 

“ A common trick of the world, Enoch.” 

“Ay, sir, he were never under any particular 
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uncommon ugly tales of her. I know nought 
of her, but the looks of her is unpleasant to me. 
An old crocodile; I can’t abide her. There she 
goes, and ten to one she’d make some canting 
speech to you, sir, only as I’m here, perhaps she'll 
think better of it.” 

Mr. Verity turned his head and bowed slightly, 
in return to the low curtsey of Mrs. Bletherby, 
who, with a solemn shake of the head at the new 
grave, passed slowly over the churchyard. 

“This will be something to tell Henrietta,” 
thought Mr. Verity; but Mrs. Verity was not in 
the parlour, and by the time he had found her he 
had resolved not to mention it; “she is sufficiently 
warned against Mrs. Bletherby, and there is no 
necessity to increase her dislike of the place and 
her bad opinion of the people.” 





ELECTING AN AFRICAN KING. 


Wuutz I was in the Gaboon, old King Glass died. 
He had long been ailing, but stuck to life with a 
determined tenacity which almost bade fair to cheat 
death. He was a disagreeable old heathen, but in 
his last days became very devout—after his fashion. 
His idol was always freshly painted and brightly 
decorated; his fetich was the best-cared-for fetich 


obligation to the world, as I heard of, and hadn’t 
no reason to mind leaving it. He were a good- 
natured random man; his wife’s bitter tongue drove 
him to the public-house, his son ran away to sca 


in Africa; and every few days some great doctor 
was brought down from the interior, and paid a 
large fee for advising the old king. He was afraid 
of witchcraft, and thought everybody wanted to put 
him out of the way by bewitching him. In this 
country your doctor does not try to cure your 
sickness, his business is to keep off the witches. 
The tribe had grown tired of their king. They 
thought, indeed, that he was himself a most potent 
and evil-disposed wizard; and, though the matter 
was not openly talked about, there were few natives 
who would pass his house after night, and none 
who would be tempted inside by any slighter 
provocation than an irresistible jug of rum. In- 


and was drowned, and his daughter ran away too, 


and troubles came thick on him. At last he took 
to drinking terrible, to forget his troubles, and lost 
his farm and everything he had, and then he were 
foreed to go shepherd to Mr. Harrington. It were 
: all his wife’s faunlt—her pride and her crooked 
Ny temper. She were a Satan complete to him.” 

“How did she bear this humiliation ?” 

“Oh, she were obliged to bear it; she was old 
and poor, and of no signification, and was glad of 


bread at last; but she was just the same, I’ve 
heard tell, to the end, only it had no effect on Corny, 
on the account of his being so used to it; so he 
didn’t feel her death any relief, which most thought 
he would. Poor fellow, he had a stroke about 
three years after, and as there was no one to take 
io him, he went to the house.” 

“What a frightful character his wife was!” 

“Well, she was; but there’s a neighbour of our’n 
ais always seems to me to be worse. She lived 
servant first with the Harringtons, and then with 
Corny’s wife, and she used to make such mischief, 
that she put the two families against one another, 
so as to hinder Corny of many good turns that 
Mr. Harrington might have done him in his farm; 
and she made such work with servants, no one 
could live there. Corny’s wife, who never trusted 
‘my one, was quite took in by her, and nothing 
would open her eyes; but though she made a good 
lining to her pocket in their day of plenty, when 
pretending a power of love and all that to the 
mistress, when poverty came she had nothing for 
em but pity; and it was little I ever heard of 
What she did for ’em afterwards. They tell me 





deed, if he had not belonged to one of the most 
noble families of the Mpongwe tribe, I think he 
would, perhaps, have been killed, so rife was sus- 
picion against him. 

When he became ill at last, everybody seemed 
very sorry; but several of my friends told me in 
confidence that the whole town hoped he would 
die; and die he did. I was awakened one morn- 
ing early by the mournful cries and wails with 
which the African oftener assumes a sham sorrow 
than eases a real grief. . All the town seemed lost 
in tears. It is a most singular thing to see the 
faculty the women of Africa have for pumping up 
tears on the slightest occasion, or on no occasion 
at all. There needs no grief or pain to draw the 
water. I have seen them shed tears copiously, 
and laughing all the while. 

The mourning and wailing lasted six days. On 
the second, the old king was secretly buried. The 
Mpongwe kings are always buried by a few of the 
most trustworthy men of the tribe, in a spot which 
they only know of, and which is for ever hidden 
from all others. This custom arises from a vain 
belief of the Mpongwe, that, as they are the most 
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able and intelligent people of Africa, the other 
tribes would like much to get the head of one of 
their kings, with the brains of which to make a 
powerful fetich. Such an advantage they are not 
willing to give to their neighbours. Now, as it is 
customary to hang a flag or a piece of cloth where 
a Mpongwe is buried, these old men hung also a 
large piece of bright cloth over a spot where the 
king was notlaid. Where he was put I cannot tell, 
because the secret was not told even to me. 

During the days of mourning, the old men of the 
village busied themselves in choosing a new king. 
This also is a secret operation. ‘The choice is 
made in private, and communicated to the popu- 
lace only on the seventh day, when the new king 
is to be crowned. But the king is kept ignorant 
of his good fortune to the last. 

It happened that Njogoni, a good friend of my 
own, was elected. The choice fell on him, in part 
because he came of a good family, but chiefly be- 
cause he was a favourite of the people and could 
get the most votes. I do not know that Njogoni 
had the slightest suspicion of his elevation. At 
any rate, if he had, he shammed ignorance very 
well. As he was walking on the shore, on the 
morning of the seventh day, he was suddenly set 
upon by the entire populace, who proceeded to a 
ceremony which is preliminary to the crowning, 
and which must deter any but the most ambitious 
men from aspiring to the crown. ‘They surrounded 
him in a dense crowd, and then began to heap upon 
him every manner of abuse that the worst of mobs 
could imagine. Some spit in his face; some beat 
him with their fists; some kicked him; others threw 
disgusting objects at him; while those unlucky ones 
who stood on the outside, and could reach the poor 
fellow only with their voices, assiduously cursed 
him, his father, his mother, his sisters and brothers, 
and all his ancestors, to the remotest generation. 
A stranger would not have given a cent for the 
life of him who was presently to be crowned. 

Amid all the noise and struggle, I caught the 
words which explained all this to me; for every 
few minutes some fellow, administering an especially 
severe blow or kick, would shout out, “ You are 
not our king yet; for a little while we will do 
what we please with you. By-and-by we shall 
have to do your will.” 

Njogoni bore himself like a man and a pros- 
pective king. He kept his temper, and took all 
the abuse with a smiling face. When it had lasted 
about half-an-hour, they took him to the house of 
the old king. Here he was seated, and became 
again for a little while the victim of his people’s 
curses. 

Then all became silent; and the elders of the 
people rose and said, solemnly (the people repeat- 
ing after them), “Now we choose you for our king; 
we engage to listen to you and to obey you.” Ano- 
ther silence followed, and presently the silk hat, 
which is the emblem of Mpongwe royalty, was 
brought in and placed on Njogoni’s head. He 
was then dressed in a red gown, and received the 
greatest marks of respect from all who had just 
now abused him. 

Now followed a six days’ festival, during which 





the poor king, who had taken with the office also 
the name of his predecessor, was obliged to receive 
his subjects in his own house, and was not allowed 
to stir out; six days of indescribable gorging of 
food and bad rum—of beastly drunkenness and 
uproarious festivity. Numbers of strangers came 
in from surrounding villages to pay their respects, 
and all brought more rum, more palm-wine, and 
more food. Everything that tended toward fes- 
tivity was given away, and all who came were 
welcome. 

Old King Glass, for whom for six days no end 
of tears had been shed, was now forgotten; and 
new King Glass, poor fellow, was sick with ex- 
haustion, for day and night he had to be ready to 
receive and be civil to all who came. Finally, all 
the rum was drunk up, the allotted days were ex- 
pired, and quiet once more began to reign. Now, 
for the first time, his new majesty was permitted 
to walk out and view his domains. 

By long intercourse with traders, and the com- 
mercial necessity for mild manners, the coast 
Mpongwe have, as a people, acquired a polish and 
politeness of address which astonishes strangers 
very greatly. They know perfectly how to make 
themselves at home with all the whites they meet, 
and understand how to flatter the peculiarities of 
the different nationalities—the American, English, 
French, and Spanish—in a very amusing and ex- 
tremely shrewd way. In fact, they are a mercantile 
people, and recognise outward politeness as a 
valuable commercial quality; but, with all their 
smoothness, they are inwardly great rascals and 
keen dissimulators. 

It is to be hoped that the efforts of the mission- 
aries will have some effect upon the rising gene- 
ration, among whom chiefly they must expect to 
labour; for of the grown negro, in whom the love 
of idleness and chicanery are already habits, it is 
next to impossible to make anything. 

But it would be wrong to condemn the whole 
people. I met everywhere in my travels men and 
women honest, well-meaning, and in every way 
entitled to respect and trust; and the very fact 
that a white man could travel alone, single- 
handed, and without powerful backers, through 
this rude country, without being molested or 
robbed, is sufficient evidence that the negro race is 
not unkindly natured.—Du Chaillu. 





BLUNDERERS. 


Some people are essentially and conspicuously 
awkward; awkward in their make, awkward in 
their appearance, and awkward in all that they do. 
They seem constructed of left arms, left legs, and 
other-incongruous scraps, over which they have but 
slight control. They are the reverse of handy, for 
the most part a thick-fingered race, and convey to 
the beholder the idea that they are unfinished or 
imperfectly developed. Hand and eye have nevet 
learnt to act together in harmony; one consequence 
being that their handwriting will probably be found 
unformed and scrawling, and disfigured with blots 
and smears. They know nothing of the “ poetry of 
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BLUNDERERS. 


motion,” and elegance cannot be infused into them; 
but, on the contrary, their movements and attitudes 
affect the eye disagreeably. They walk on their 
heels, and every footstep shakes the room. They 
may often be heard over the whole house; for if 
there be a noisy way of doing anything, from run- 
ning up-stairs to turning over the leaf of a book, 
they are sure to adopt it. There is something pon- 
derous and elephantine about their slightest motion. 
They seem to have an instinctive dislike to put 
down anything quietly, but if possible will throw it 
toa distance or let it fall with a flop, as if they 
positively enjoyed the noise. They blunder into a 
room as if they had fallen against the door and 
burst it open; and when they are seated, they do 
not know what to do with their hands. They are 
great at knocking down things and breaking them; 
and if you want to move anywhere about a room, 
they are pretty sure to be in the way. They are 
apt, moreover, to say the wrong thing to the wrong 
person and in the wrong place, not having the gift 
of tact. They are generally fat, heavy, and gross, 
but sometimes, on the other hand, are lanky and 
overgrown. They may be found of both sexes. 
Some of the genus are given to blushing painfully, 
but others seem too stolid and insensible even for 
this. All, however, appear ill at ease in mixed 
society, and there is no end to the gaucheries they 
commit. If they want to use a thing, the chances 
are that it is lost and has to be hunted for; for 
they never keep anything in its proper place, 
and all that they have is in disorder, even down to 
their hair and dress. They are not only untidy 
themselves, but the cause of untidiness in others. 
They are the loose screw in the household, which 
causes the whole machine to rattle and creak. In 
a word, they are blunderers ; and what would you 
have more P 

It may perhaps be asked whether such “ kittle 
cattle to drive” are curable. The answer is, gene- 
rally, if caught young enough: otherwise, it is of 
little use attempting to effect anything. By care- 
ful and judicious training, they may be made more 
thoughtful and less noisy. A great part of the 
mischief results from their yielding unrestrainedly 
to the impulse of the moment, without troubling 
themselves to reflect on the consequences to them- 
selves or to others. It is, after all, a moral more 
than a physical failing, and is, in fact, one of the 
manifold forms in which insauciant selfishness 
shows itself. Blunderers, therefore, by using a little 
wholesome self-restraint and forethought, by paying 
attention to friendly hints, and, above all, by seck- 
ing strength from above for the struggle with them- 
selves, need not despair of becoming creditable and 
useful members of society. 





THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
SECOND PAPER. 
SEATED near the verge of four counties, we leave 
Northamptonshire for Lincolnshire in proceeding 
from Peterborough to Crowland; see from thence 
dimly in the distance the spires of the Cathedral 
bearing south by west; mark the turrets of Thorney 
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Abbey rising up south by east; and pass into Cam- 
bridgeshire in gaining the latter site. Lines con- 
necting our stand-point and the other two places 
will form an irregular triangle, to describe which is 
a journey of some twenty-three miles: work enough 
for a single day, with objects of archeological in- 
terest to note on the route, especially as, there 
being neither rail, coach, nor omnibus at command, 
there was no help for it but to trudge the greater 
part of the way a-foot. 

The landscape is almost a dead level, undiver- 
sified by hill and valley, with very monotonous 
features. Yet is the scene enjoyable under a bright 
sky, with the vegetable profusion of summer burst- 
ing forth in its full glory. We are conscious also 


of a sense of freedom, a feeling of elasticity, when, 


standing on the top of one of the higher embank- 
ments which intersect the country in every direc- 
tion, the eye overlooks the wide range of rich corn- 
fields and meadow lands to the far distant horizon. 
These artificial ramparts, clothed with tussocky 
grass, run for miles straight as an arrow. They 
wall in the huge drains which carry off the fen 
waters, render a vast extent of formerly drowned 
ground cultivable, and illustrate the triumph of en- 
gineering skill over natural disadvantages. Their 
sloping sides reveal the dark sooty soil lying under 
the emerald turf, fertile beyond comparison, which 
the old monks had sense enough to appreciate, and 
hence gathered to the slightly elevated spots which 
were dry and habitable, when the region generally 
was a watery solitude. 
** These black crows 
Had pitched by instinct on the fattest fallows.”’ 

Solitary farm-houses and cottages appear, with 
their never-failing attendants, flocks of clamorous 
ducks and snow-white geese. Windmill pumps 
and engine-houses dot the district. Hedges there 
are none, and trees are few. Here and there is a 
formal row of pollard-willows, a clump of solemn 
aspens, a belt of dark-leaved ash and alders, with 
elms about the isolated homesteads, while the drains 
are fringed with reeds and flags, waving and rust- 
ling to the wind. So, passing by some oddly- 
named places, and meeting with more on the Ord- 
nance Map, as Whipchicken Farm, Cobblers Fen, 
Frog Hall Farm, Old Pepper Lake, Grunty Fen, 
Handkerchief Hall, we get to 'Thorney. 

The small market-town has a well-to-do aristo- 
cratic aspect, befitting the quality of its owner, the 
Duke of Bedford. It stands on rising ground, sur- 
rounded by low and fertile lands in a very complete 
state of drainage. The site was originally an 
island, and acquired its name from the thorny 
bushes with which it was covered. In the time of 
the first abbot of Peterborough, some monks came 
hither from that establishment, and settled, found- 
ing a religious house. Very soon afterwards, Bene- 
dict Biscop was here buried, whose name has a 
place in history, and deserves to be remembered, as 
the first introducer of glass-making into England, 
for the purpose of supplying the churches with 
glazed windows, and who had Venerable Bede 
when a child under his care. The chronicler, 
William of Malmesbury, gives a glowing description 
of Thorney Island, owing to the industry of its 





CASTOR CHURCH. 





occupiers. He speaks of the marshes “ abounding 
with trees whose height doth emulate the stars. 
The plain there is as level as the sea, which, with 
the flourishing of the grass, allureth the eye; and 
so smooth, that there is nothing to hinder him that 
runs through it. Neither is there any waste place 
in it, for in some parts thereof there are apple-trees, 
in others vines, which either spread upon the 
ground or are raised up with poles. A mutual strife 
there is between nature and art, so that what the 
one produceth not, the other supplies.” He likewise 
states, that a woman would be deemed a prodigy at 
the place; and according to the statutes of the 
abbey, females were forbidden to enter the island 
except for devotion, and all dwellings inhabited by 
women were prohibited within the distance of nine 
miles. 

On the dissolution of the monasteries, the abbey 
of Thorney was destroyed, with great part of the 
conventual church; but the nave was preserved by 
being rendered parochial. The west front, forming 
the entrance to the present church, is the most per- 
fect remnant of the old building, Norman and mas- 
sive in style, with a fine perpendicular window set 
between the original square turrets. It is sup- 
posed to date from about the year 1128. In the 
churchyard may be noted tombs bearing the names 
of French refugees, a colony of whom settled here 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, em- 
ployed by Francis, Earl of Bedford, in the drainage 
of the fens, his noble had a large estate almost 
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wholly under water, winter and summer; and the 
wish to render it profitable led him to engage in an 
undertaking to clear the ground, in association 
with thirteen gentleman adventurers, whose lands 
were in similar circumstances, by means of a joint- 
stock fund. The district hence. received the name 
of the Bedford Level, by which it is still known, 
from the leading speculator. -, The small-pox hastily 
sent Earl Francis to the grave, in 1641; the civil 
war then interfered with the progress of the works; 
but they were resumed during the Commonwealtli 
by his son, William, the first Duke of Bedford. 
Other foreigners besides the French were employed, 
as the engineer in chief, Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, 
a Dutchman, with a number of his countrymen, 
who eventually became settlers, and originated the 
names of the Bruymes and Egars, the Descows and 
Prymes, still found in the neighbourhood. Scoteb- 
men taken prisoners at the battle of Dunbar were 
also engaged, and similarly gave rise to Scotch 
families and names. 

As the Archeological Institute will travel over 
the ground, see its deep green meadows basking in 
the sun, with corn and bean-fields stretching away 
for miles, we pursue the subject of its reclamation 
a little further. The works of the early adventurers 
were serviceable for a time, but had not the quality 
of durability. The water oozed through the soft 
embankments; rats tunnelled them; swine poked 
their snouts into them; and after heavy rains, they 
gave way, letting loose the drains in a deluge far 
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and wide. Through the whole of the last century, 
marsh lands and shallow pools abounded in every 
direction, crowded with frogs and eels, alive with 
cranes and herons. The air was loaded with fog, 
while the inhabitants in wet seasons were driven 
from their very hearths upstairs, and were often 


WOODCROFT HOUSE, 


compelled to reside aloft all the winter, taking to 


stilts or boats on descending. It was common to 
see the cows, on being loosed from their hovels, 
enter the water, and swim to a bit of pasture, re- 
turning in the same way; and the sheep were con- 
veyed to similar sites in flat-bottomed craft. 

Besides the defective character of the early con- 
structions, they were founded upon a fundamentally 
wrong principle. Numerous artificial channels were 
made in the interior of the fens; but the great point 
was practically overlooked, of cutting main drains 
to the sea, or so improving the mouths of the rivers 
as to enable them adequately to discharge the ac- 
cumulated waters. Hence the lacustrine or spongy 
condition of the surface; its winter floods and 
summer's cold evaporation; its cramps and rheu- 
matism; rotted sheep and damaged crops, with 
forests of reeds, flocks of bitterns, snipes, and wild- 
ducks. Though this capital error was repeatedly 
exposed, its correction was not commenced till the 
Year 1818, when the Eau Brink Cut was begun, a 
fine canal, providing a new outfall for the Ouse. 
Fresh outlets were also cut for the Welland and 
the Nen through the sandbanks of the Wash. The 
result, in the last instance, was satisfactory in the 
extreme, for, in a few hours after being opened, the 
stagnant water in far distant drains was in motion, 
and a wide area freed from its liability to a drench- 
ing. It was on a Sunday, during divine service, 
that this effect was perceived at Thorney; and on 
«hint being given, the congregation at once left 
the church to see the water, hitherto still and dark, 





rapidly running off. The whole country was re- 
lieved by the outfall improvements; and luxuriant 
harvests now annually wave over extensive areas, 
which once might have been described as a region 
* Where the dragon-flics dart ’mid the rustling reeds, 

And the great.sleek water-rat builds and breeds ; 

Where the moor-hen glides through the waving sedge, 

And leads her young to the marsh’s edge; 

Where the stagnant pool is with duck-weed green, 

And gnats rise in clouds when the air’s serene ; 

And the alder grey like a sentry stands, 

To warn men’s feet from the swampy lands.” 


The “French Drove,” the name of an embank- 
ment near Thorney, commemorates the foreign 
workmen. 











THORNEX ABBEY, 


Returning to Peterborough, and passing some 
four miles to the west, now by rail, we come to 
Castor, where a church claims attention, dedicated 
to St. Kyneburga. She was a Mercian princess, 
wife of a Northumbrian king, who left the court, 
retired from the world, and here presided over a 

yy - . 
nunnery. ‘The church dates from the early part of 
the twelfth century. It is a spacious cruciform 
structure, with a beautiful Norman tower of two 
stages, surmounted by a spire decorated with 
curious sculpture. 

* How beautiful they stand, 
Those ancient churches of our native land !— 
By rivers broad that rush into the sea ; 
By little brooks, that with a lisping sound, 
Like playful children, run by copse and lea, 
Each in its little plot of holy ground. 
How beautiful they stand, 
These ancient churches of our native land |’ 


The village stands on the Northamptonshire side 
of the Nen, which here divides the county from 
that of Huntingdon. It is a place of very great 
antiquity, occupying the site of the Roman Duyro- 
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brive, “the passage of the river,” the fort of which 
stood on the cpposite bank of the stream, and the 
city chiefly on the ground towards Castor. Sub- 
structions, urns, bronze statues, fragments of tes- 
selated pavements, and coins of most of theemperors, 
from Trajan to Valens, have been dug up. From a 
coin being found belonging to the xixth legion, it is 
inferred that a cohort of cavalry from that body was 
stationed here. ‘The highway called Ermin-street 
commenced at this spot, which, after procecding 
some distance, branches off in two divisions, one 
known as the “ Forty Foot Way,” leading to Stam- 
ford, and the other, or the “ Long Ditch,” running 
into Lincolnshire. Remains of both are still visible. 

The Nen probably played some pranks while the 
Romans occupied its banks, as it does now, being 
very apt to overflow and inundate the adjoining 
meadows. ‘Tradition tells of one instance of the 
kind, appertaining to the modern age, and of an 
adventure as the consequence, hard by at Wansford 
Bridge, which an old rhymer thus relates, in the 
poetical account of a tour :— 

** On a haycock sleepittg soundly, 
The river rose, and took me roundly 
Down the current; people cricd, 
As along the stream I hied, 
‘ Where away,’ quoth they, ‘ from Greenland?” 
*No; from Wausford Bridge, in England.’”’ 

The stone bridge, of thirteen arches, carries the 
Great North Road across the river, so much tra- 
versed in the coaching times; and well known to 
many a traveller in those days was the Haycock 
Inn, at one end of the bridge, which has on the 
sign-board a pictorial representation of the scene. 

Leaving abbeys, churches, and bridges, we pass 
to Woodcroft House, whither the Institute goes, a 
short distance from Peterborough, near the railway 
to Leicester. This was once a manorial residence, 
and apparently a place of great strength, the walls 
being four feet thick, surrounded by a moat. Stone 
windows, staircases, and seats in the interior, are 
of remarkable and ancient workmanship. A tra- 
gedy occurred here in the unhappy times of the 
great civil war, relating to one of the chaplains of 
Charles 1, Dr. Hudson, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, who accompanied his master in many of 
his wanderings. Twice captured and imprisoned, 
he both times managed to effect his escape; and, 
being an over-zealous royalist, the divine turned 
soldier, raised a troop, and took possession of 
Woodcroft for the king. Quite unable to maintain 
the place when attacked, he retired to the battle- 
ments with the most courageous of his men, and 
was thrown over them, but caught hold of a pro- 
jecting stone as he was falling. Being wounded, 
his strength gave way, and the unhappy man fell 
into the moat, where he craved permission to come 
upon the land to die, but was cruelly despatched 
in the watexgpy an unsparing:foe. The building is 
now occupied as a farm-house. 

Barnwell Castle, near Oundle, will perhaps be 
visited by the archeologists, formerly a noble ba- 
ronial residence of the Montacute and then of the 
Montague families. It has been long in an unin- 
habitable state, and now forms a fine and singularly 
curious ruin. The present remains consist of four 
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angle of a quadrangular court, which was inclosed 
by walls three feet thick. Dating from near the 
time of the Norman Conquest, it is a rare specimen 
of the castellated form of building first adopted, 
which was extremely simple, compared with the 
vast palatial fortresses of an after age. The village 
of Barnwell, near the Nen, has its name from several 
wells in the neighbourhood, to which pilgrimages 
were made, and in which it was usual to dip weakly 
baivns or children, in the days of ignorance and 
superstition. 


~ —— 


BARNWELL CASTLE, 


Once more upon the river, we will not quit it 
without a peep at Fotheringay, within an hour’ 
walk of Oundle. The small village, on the nortl 
bank, very quiet and rural, surrounded with fine 
grazing lands, has no outward and visible sign o 
historical distinction; yet few places, apart from the 
great seats of royalty, have been more connected 
with the fates and fortunes of princes. Hert 
Edmund of Langley, fifth son of Edward 11, reared 
one of the castle palaces of the time—a noble struc 
ture, as appears from extant accounts, secured by 
strongly-fortified walls and double ditches. A col. 
legiate church was also erected, part of which i3 
incorporated in the present parochial building 
The memory of battle-fields revives. At Agit 
court fell Edward Plantagenet, Duke of York, so 
of the founder of the castle, whose body was brougii 
to Fotheringay, and interred in the choir of the 
church. Forty-five years roll on, when the battle 
of Wakefield Green was fought, during the wars ¢ 
the Roses. Then his nephew fell, Richard Plat 
tagenet, Duke of York, whose remains were de 
posited in the same spot, along with those of hr 
second son, Edmund, Earl of Rutland, a youth ¢ 
twelve years, barbarously slain at the same timely 
the black Clifford, in cold blood. Some years late, 
the wife and mother, Cecily Neville, daughter ¢ 
the first Earl of Westmoreland, was laid by the 
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FOTHERINGAY. 


passed away; but there is a stone memorial near 
the communion-table, raised in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the inscriptions :— 

“These monuments of Edward, Duke of York, 
and Richard of York, were made in the year of our 
Lord God 1573. The said Edward was slain in the 
battle of Agincourt, in the 3rd year of Henry the 
5th.” 

* Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, nephew to Edward, Duke of 
York, father to King Edward the 
4th, was slain at Wakefield 
In the 37th year of Henry the 
6th, 1459. And lieth buried 
Here with Cicely, his wife.’ 


A curious record is extant of the Plantagenet 
who perished at Agincourt, illustrative of the great 
importance attached in his day by the proud lords 
of castles to articles of household furniture which 
the commonest shopkeeper in London now can 
command. He formally bequeathed to his dear 
wife Philippa, “my bed of feathers.” The next 
head of the House of York, who became Edward tv, 
kept court at Fotheringay, where Alexander, king 
of Scotland, had an audience, and promised to do 
fealty and homage to him for his dominions. He 
met his queen there, on returning from the northern 
wars. Richard 111 was born in the castle. His 
cognizance was a bristled boar; and a boar’s head 
is figured on the old stone pulpit in the church. 

A century passes away. ‘Then there came to 
Fotheringay a dethroned and captive queen—Mary 
of Scotland—in charge of Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
to undergo an unfair trial and an ignominious death, 
endured with a dignity that has softened the judg- 
ment which posterity would otherwise have pro- 
nounced upon her, on the ground of undoubted 
transgressions. She suffered in the great hall of 
the castle, and gave her keeper a picture of herself, 
still preserved, with the record—*“ This picture was 
given to William Fitzwilliam by Mary Queen of 
Scotland, on the morning of her exccution, for the 
humane treatment she had met with from him at 
Fotheringay, whereof he was governor.” James I, 
her son, on coming to the throne, ordered the castle 
tobe destroyed, and not a vestige of it now remains 
on the spot. But Fuller relates, that before the 
demolition, he saw the following lines on one of the 
windows, traced, it may be supposed, by the hand 
of the captive— 

** From the top of all my trust, 
Mishap has laid me in the dust.” 


A portion of the stained glass of the great hall was 
removed to Milton, a seat of the Fitzwilliams, and 
some houses at Oundle were built with the stones. 

Now with slow and silent current the river flows 


beside the village. Birds sing, cattle low, and sheep 
bleat around it, while farmers and housewives are 
attending to grazing, dairy, and household duties 
mit. No visitor would ever imagine, from external 
aspects, that its name had a place on the page of 
history, never to be blotted out while history sur- 
vives, having been connected with the Plantagenets 
and the Stuarts. But wandering perchance on the 
bank of the stream, he might come to a spot called 
Perry Mill, marked Pereo Mill on the Ordnance 
Map, and seek to have the discordance explained. 
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Tradition says that shortly before Mary suffered, 
a messenger’s horn was heard winding from the 
spot, which the unhappy queen hailed as a reprieve, 
and expressed her disappointment by exclaiming, 
Pereo. 

We cannot close these memories without reflect- 
ing thankfully that accused persons, whether of low 
or high degree, can only now be dealt with in the 
spirit of impartial justice, and are in no danger of 
falling victims to any supposed necessity of state. 
Instead of abbeys and minsters devoted to the 
accommodation of lazy brotherhoods and the exhi- 
bition of senseless mummeries, we have thousands 
of sanctuaries in which is intelligently proclaimed 
the truth that is able to make wise unto salva- 
tion; and in the place of a few great fortified resi- 
dences, scattered here and there, surrounded with 
walls and moats, there are tens of thousands of 
strongholds—for the peasant’s cot is his castle, open 
as it may be to the wind and rain of heaven—into 
which the sovereign cannot enter without consent.* 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER IV.—A PIC-NIC. 


THE SOMERS 


WHERE young ladies and young gentlemen (espe- 
cially those of the military profession) do congre- 
gate, there, be assured, as a fact in natural history, 
pic-nics will flourish; that is to say, “ weather per- 
mitting.” 

In Bermuda, the weather usually did permit; 
and pic-nics were consequently in great request 
amongst the belles of St. George’s. We will, if 
you please, take our places in the stern-sheets of 
one of the three boats which are lying alongside 
the wharf. No, not in that big barge; that is for 
our band; the girls wouldn’t give a farthing for the 
pic-nic without the regimental band; they would 
as soon be without the officers—almost. The band 
is seated, instruments in hand, with the exception 
of eight of the number, who have thrown off their 
jackets, rolled up their shirt-sleeves, and taken 
their places on their respective “ thwarts,” armed 
with oars in place of flutes and horns; for we 
scorned extraneous assistance on that day. It was 
a regimental concern altogether—a pic-nic given 
by the regiment ex masse to the ladies of St. 
George’s. 

The stern-sheets of the two other boats are 
crowded with ladies, interspersed with a few 
“idlers,” who either could not pull an oar, or, 
being gifted individuals in the matter of “small 
talk,” were “ told off” for the pleasing duty of amus- 
ing our fair guests. It must be needless to add 
that these precious argosies were manned by offi- 
cers—four at the oars and one at the helm in each. 
Jones steers our white gig as amatter of course. Sup- 





* The Archxological Institute, 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, was 
founded in the year 1844, chiefly at the instance of Mr. Albert Way, 
and other members of the Society of Antiquaries, in order to ac- 
complish objects which that association did not contemplate, or 
for which the requisite machinery was wanting, as the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments, etc., etc. It has its annual meetings 
held in different parts of the kingdom, and a quarterly journal, 
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pose we step into his boat, he affords such fun, with 
his fussiness and importance. Our crew are got up 
in the severest man-of-war fashion: Jones insisted 
on it. He himself, being coxs’ain, has on a blue 
jacket with a bit of gold twist round the cuffs and 
collar, with canvass trowsers, and the correct straw 
hat with a broad black ribbon round it, on which, 
in immense white letters, is painted “THE LUCY,” 
the white gig, which we had gallantly named after 
our colonel’s wife. 

The crew have regular pursers’ shirts on, white 
duck, embroidered with blue braid around the cuffs, 
and turned-down collars; “THE Lucy” is em- 
broidered also across the breasts of their shirts, in 
blue silk, as well as painted on their hats. Canvass 
trowsers, and extremely low and pointed pumps, 
complete the “get up.” The deception was per- 
fect whilst the actors were in repose, but the mo- 
ment they began to move, the Brummagem nature 
of the “get up” would have been apparent to—a 
sailor. In my eyes those fellows were regular 
men-of-war’s men; I should have been quite 
alarmed if we had been overhauled by any boat 
from a king’s ship; they would have taken us up 
to a certainty, (so I thought then—I don’t now,) 
as deserters from “The Lucy,” a sloop of war, then 
lying at Ireland’s Isle. 

Well, we have taken our scats, and off we go. 
That was not the way we started, though; fancy 
Jones saying “off we go!”—he knew rather better 
than that. But first of all I must tell you that he 
had great difficulty in persuading the crew to 
“toss” their oars when the ladies appeared. This 
manoeuvre consists in jerking the oars from a hori- 
zontal to a perpendicular position, and keeping 
them so until the person or persons so saluted have 
taken ther seats, and the word “down oars” is 
given, when down they come simultaneously (or 
ought to do) with the flat side of the blade spat 
upon the water. Of course, “tossing” the oars is 
a sign of respect paid to great people, such as post 
captains, and to ladies, whom polite cockswains, 
like Jones, delight to honour. At the word “down 
oars” —“ spat—spat—spat” they came upon the 
water, one after the other, much to Jones’s disgust. 

“Tt is a most extraordinary thing,” I heard him 
mutter to himself, “after all the drilling I have 
given those fellows, that they can’t bring their oars 
down together. Give way,’ he cried in a voice 
of authority. I saw Gibson, who was pulling 
“stroke,” bite his lips hard; I think Jones saw 
him also, for he turned instantly to one of the 
ladies and made a remark, probably about the 
weather. It was most amusing to watch Jones; 
at one moment, a polite and polished host, entirely 
devoted to the ladies, chatting pleasantly, compli- 
menting gracefully, and, what tickled my fancy 
more than all, pointing out the beauties of the 
scenery to those who were born in their midst; 
then again, a severe naval officer, casting a quick 
professional glance at the crew, to see that they 
pulled together; which, to tell truth, they did not 
always do. The “stroke oar,” of course, gave the 
time: if he went wrong, he put all the rest out. 
Now, Johnny Gibson being next to the ladies, paid 
quite as much attention to them as he did to his 
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pulling; the consequence of which was, that he 
altered the time, and away went the man-of-war 
stroke, “the long pull, the strong pull, and the pull 
all together,” and in its place appeared a pot-pourri 
anything but nautical. The “dip, dip, dip” of 
the oars was like “ file-firing.” Independence was 
certainly the characteristic; each fellow was pull- 
ing away “on his own hook,” regardless of his 
neighbour, and talking away to the ladies, too: they 
didn’t see why they shouldn’t talk, if Gibson did. 
The boat began to roll, and Jones began to frown. 
It was absurd to be out of temper before the ladies; 
but still, he could not let such a flagrant breach of 
discipline pass without a word: they had promised 
to behave well, too. I saw this passing in his 
mind as plain as if it had been written on a sheet 
of paper. First of all he shook his head at Gibson; 
then he shook his finger, then his fist; then he 
cried “hem! ahem!” loudly; but all to no pur- 
pose. Gibson, regardless of discipline, regardless 
of the honour of the service, was laughing and 
talking with his fair neighbour Fanny Blake, and 
pulling worse and worse every minute. There isa 
limit to everything, even to the forbearance of “a 
Jones;” and that limit was now fairly reached. 
Jones, loquitwr: “Gibson, mind your stroke, will 
you? you have put every one——” 

“ All right, old fellow,” was the response; and 
imagining that the rebuke was occasioned by his 
laziness, of which, I suppose, he felt conscious, he 
gave a violent pull, (he was as strong as a horse,) 
which nearly capsized the boat, and caused the bow- 
oar “to catch a crab,”* and, as anatural consequence, 
to fall backwards over the thwart. 

All order was now at an end, all authority dis- 
regarded; little screams of fright succeeded by 
great peals of delight reigned supreme. When the 
first clamour had in a degree subsided, I was 
shocked to hear Gibson and Smith (the bow oar) 
declare that it was all Jones’s fault. “If you had 
not spoken to me,” argued Gibson, “I should not 
have pulled so hard.” “And,” added Smith, “1 
should not bave ‘caught a crab,’ or have gone head 
over heels for the amusement of the company.” 

Jones looked “ ropesends” and “ marlin-spikes” at 
them, but was too indignant to plead at all against 
so monstrous an accusation. He only whistled 
“Tom Bowling” in a defiant manner; but he was 
evidently very much disconcerted, and the tittering 
which went on around him did not in any way add 
to his composure. 

At length one of the mammas, with the laudable 
intention of making things pleasant, observed 
smilingly to Jones, as, having once more got under 
weigh, we were proceeding in a more orderly man- 
ner: “What avery becoming dress you gentlemen 
have chosen for your boating costume; was it your 
choice, Mr. Jones ?” 

Poor Jones! a “ man-o’-war rig” to be taken for 
a fancy dress—to be called “a boating costume!” 
How angry he looked, as he replied, “ Our dress is 
strictly after the pattern of that worn by the Royal 





* There are various ways of catching crabs when pulling ; oncis, 
dipping your oar so slightly in the water, that you have no resist- 
ance, and your strength is expended on the air, when over you 
go, as in the present instance. 
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Navy, ma’am; it is not a costume at all,” was his 
short and indignant reply. 

“Oh, indeed!” replied Mrs. Foljam, who did not 
care a farthing whether it was or not; “it is very 
pretty, I am sure, and vory sailorish too.” 

“Sailor-like mamma,” whispered her daughter 
Jane. 

“Well, my dear, ‘sailor-like,’ if you prefer it; I 
am sure they might be mistaken for real sailors 
anywhere; and as for Mr. Jones, he is as like the 
purser of the—whatever was the name of the ship, 
Jane? but it does not signify, Mr. Jones is as like 
Mr. what’s-his-name the purser, as two peas—I 
should say as one pea—is like another.” 

“Mr. Clement Percival Brown, the purser of the 
‘Bull-dog,’ was a very different man from Mr. Jones, 
mamma,” whispered Jane, with tears in her eyes. 

What answer the good lady made I could not 
hear; all I could make out was, “ Well, well-——there, 
there,” and “dry your eyes, like——” 

I will not attempt to describe the disgust of Com- 
modore Jones, as we used to call him, at being 
likened to a purser, the only person on board a 
man-of-war who knows nothing whatever of nau- 
tical affairs: it is not his business to know anything 
ofthem. I observed that the Commodore turned pale 
as the jests and laughter consequent upon Mrs. 
Foljam’s unlucky comparison flew “fast and furious” 
from stem to stern. 

It was foolish of Jones to be angry, very foolish; 
he might have known that Mrs. Foljam, good easy 
lady, erred from ignorance, and from ignorance 
alone; she was the last person in the world wilfully 
to hurt any one’s feelings, and in the present 
instance she actually thought she was paying 
Jones a great compliment by comparing hin with 
what she would have called “a real sailor.” 

It was quite evident that Miss Jane thought ita 
compliment, and an undeserved one too. 

Do not take a prejudice against Jones, and set 
him down for a touchy, ridiculous coxcomb; he was 
aworthy fellow at heart, and a great favourite in the 
regiment; he had his weak point, as I have no 
doubt you have yours, and I dare say, if the truth 
were told, are touchy enough upon it too. 

Jones’s touchiness soon passed off: he was not 
a fellow to bear malice, especially against a lady; 
his serenity and sobriety were consequently soon in 
the ascendant once more; moreover, the crew pulled 
to perfection, keeping stroke so perfectly that it 
suggested the “Canadian Boat-song” to the lively 
imagination of Fanny Blake, who confided the happy 
thought to her neighbour, who passed it on and on 
and on, until from a whisper it became a murmur, 
aud at length burst, by spontaneous combustion 
apparently, into a full chorus of “ Row, brothers, 
row;” and although the proximity of “the rapids” 
was altogether imaginary, and the decline of day 
positively a false assertion, yet, if I can trust my 
car, (which I might as well own I can perfectly,) 
“our voices” did “keep tune” and “our oars” did 
“keep time.” 

And now. we approach the shore; harmony 
triumphant; Jones himself again, as was proved 
by the short, sharp, nautical manner in which he 
gave the word of command, “In bow.” 


THE SOMERS ISLANDS. 
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“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Smith, fancying it was the 
correct thing to say, which in this case it was not. 
Then, shipping his oar, he seized the boat-hook, and 
stood ready to ‘fend _her off.’ 

“ Way enough,” cried Jones; he might have said 
with truth, though it would not have sounded so 
well, ‘ Way too much,’ as was speedily proved by the 
bump we came against the sand, pitching Smith, 
who in his zeal had got into the very eyes of the 
boat, the better “to fend her off,” right over the 
bows, spread-eagle fashion, on to the shore. 

He soon “picked himself up,” and joined heartily 
in the laugh against himself; saying, as he wiped 
the sand off his knees, “'That’s fall number two: 
the next will be fatal, I expect.” 

Poor fellow, he spoke but in jest, little thinking 
how soon and in what way the careless prophecy 
was to be fulfilled. 


GOLD AND SILVER FISH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NATURAL HISTORY OF SONG BIRDS,’ ETC. 
Any remark about the symmetrical beauty of these 
delicate little creatures would be out of place. 
Everybody who sees them admires them, and not 
a few take delight in having them on their tables, 
in vessels of glass, to show off their elegant move- 
ments. A very general complaint, however, is made 
that they soon grow sick, change colour, languish, 
and die. This, unfortunately, is too true. I will 
show the reason why, and provide a remedy. 

The fishes we see exposed for sale in Covent 
Garden Market, and by men in the streets, are 
always of a rich bright gold and silver colour. 
They are just taken fresh from the ponds in which 
they are bred, and are therefore in robust health. 
The water of these ponds, we must remember, and 
the food they supply, are well adapted to their con- 
stitutions. The water we give them is widely 
different. It must be properly prepared for their 
reception, or they will not thrive. Neither does our 
usual mode of treatment at all suitthem. Here let 
me enter a protest against the use of glass globes, 
now commonly in vogue with the keepers of gold 
and silver fish. The shape of these vessels is most 
objectionable. When filled with water, and exposed, 
as they generally are, to the light of the sun, a lens 
is formed. This lens, acting on their organs of 
vision, causes the fish to dash frantically about the 
bowl. Their brain is on fire; escape is impossible. 
I have often heard people speak of the “ happiness ” 
of their little finny friends, while thus “enjoying ” 
themselves in the sun’s rays. Alas! they were 
raving mad. If people will use these glass globes, 
by all means let them be kept shaded from the sun, 
in a cool situation, and the water changed regularly 
every morning. In no other way can the inmates 
be preserved, even for a brief period of existence. 
They can never be happy. 

The most sensible vessel for the habitation of 
these little creatures is a rectangular glass tank, 
recently introduced, and (if a small one) obtainable 
for a mere trifle. The shape of this secures an 
immunity from all suffering, and renders a fish’s 
home “happy.” Here he can rove about, hide him- 
self in corners, under pebbles or rockwork, and 
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dispcrt among the water-weeds whose roots run 
riot in the shingle. The best aquatic plant for 
this purpose is Vallisneria spiralis. It will flourish 
in a bottom of river sand, well washed, or in a bed of 
small pebbles. Let this substratum be about two or 
three inches thick. Then press the roots of the plant 
gently into it, securing them by a piece of thread 
attached to a stone. I hardly need tell my readers 
why water-plants are introduced into these vessels. 
They are simply for the purpose of preserving the 
balance of life. The flowers feed on what the fish 
exhale; the fish consume the oxygen given out by 
the flowers. The bottom of the tank, be it observed, 
is made of slate; the sides are all of glass. The 
water will not require to be changed for many weeks, 
if properly managed. I know some individuals, the 
water in whose tanks is never changed, and yet it 
is as sweet at the end of a twelvemonth as if it had 
been changed every day. This is the result of good 
management. 

In filling your tank, use river water if you can 
obtain it. If not, water from an artesian well will 
do. If any doubt whatever exist about the purity 
of the water, filter it before using it. Impure water 
soon breeds disease, which, by contact, spreads 
through the whole family of fish. I am continually 
receiving letters of complaint—the writers asking 
for advice about the management of their fish. 

It must be borne in mind that water cannot of 
itself support life. It is only a vehicle for contain- 
ing that which does contain subsistence. Your fish 
must therefore be fed regularly and properly. Give 
them a fly or two, a small red worm, a liver gentle, 
or the fine siftings of a sweet biscuit. Supply these 
very sparingly. Remember the aquatic plants 
supply (unseeri by you) a large number of ani- 
malcules, on which the fish partially feed; but these 
alone are insufficient to support them. Remove 
all food that is uneaten or only partially digested. 
This will prevent the water becoming poisoned or 
tainted. If your tank be a large one, of course you 
can associate with your gold or silver fish a variety 
of other species, amongst which I would suggest a 
supply of minnows; but be sure to keep up the 
proper “balance,” and do not overcrowd the tank. 
A few elegant disporting inhabitants are far pre- 
ferable to a large ill-assorted multitude of heavy 
overgrown waddlers. 

Gold fish are subject to disease; this proceeds 
from a variety of causes. When a fungoid growth 
appears on any of them, and they become spotted 
with a dark spongy substance, best characterized as 
“ fluffy,” remove them at once, or they will infect 
the others. Donot rub them with salt, as generally 
advised: they never recover; so it is only merciful 
to kill them. Whenever a fish is out of its 
balance, rises perpendicularly in the water, or is at 
all erratic in its movements—unless affected by un- 
due heat of the sun—rely on it the little creature is 
vitally affected. It is cruel to let him linger. 
Replace him with another. Equable warmth, and 


regulated light, are quite requisite for these delicate 
organisms. 

By paying personal attention to your little 
finny friends, you will not be long in securing their 
hearts. 


Only believe it possible that they can love 
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you, and mark the result. They will, if you will 
coax them, swim towards you, affectionately rub 
against your finger, take food from your hand, and 
give unmistakeable proofs of the delight your pre. 
sence affords them, the moment you are seen to 
approach. I once tamed thirteen wild minnoys, 
Shy at first, being caught in the Thames, and turned 
fresh into a vessel of glass, the little rogues soon 
grew friendly; and eventually I gained such power 
over them, that they would leap up out of the water, 
and perform all sorts of antics whilst I whistled to 
them some lively tune. 
Kindness—what will it not do? 





A NIGHT IN A WHERRY. 


Last year I was staying at a place not much fre- 
quented by tourists, delightfully situated in the 
Kyles of Bute, near the entrance of Loch Riddon, 
one of the deep-sea lochs which run up into the 
land on the west of Scotland. While there, I had 
the opportunity of seeing the herring fishing, and 
one fine evening, along with a friend, I started in 
one of the wherries, to be out all night. 

It was a splendid sunset, and the scenery looked 
grand under the evening tints; it was very calm 
too, which made the excursion the more agreeable. 
The boat was about fifteen feet long; in the middle 
were all the nets piled up ready for casting, with the 
air-bladders on the top. The forecastle was a little 
hole four or five feet long and three or four feet high, 
with a sleeping-ledge on each side, and a stove. 
There were two men and a boy for crew: “ Sandy,” 
who was the “chief speaker,’ an honest-looking 
fellow and very dirty; the other, an old man witha 
broken nose and a fishy woollen nightcap. There 
were brave warm hearts under these repulsive ex- 
teriors, though. We passed out of the Kyles with 
our own little boat in tow, and made for Loch 
Riddon, a distance of three or four miles. 

After passing “ Ellen Greig” on the right hand 
—the island that Argyle landed on and shipwrecked 
his fortunes—and on the left, a bay said to be one of 
the finest natural harbours in Scotland, (Sandy said, 
360 feet deep,) we entered the beautiful loch, and 
determined to cast the nets opposite a place called 
Ormidale. The loch continues for some miles fur- 
ther inland, and at the head is a beautiful glen, 
down which flows the Rewel, a splendid salmon 
stream. We began to throw the nets right 
across in a transverse manner, and anchored when 
all were out. There were twelve barrels of them, 
and they extended perhaps three-quarters of a mile, 
the air-skins, a line of black dots on the water, 
marking the direction. We had some talk with 
Sandy about fish and fishing, and he spun us some 
yarns, which we, as novices, were quite willing t 
listen to. The honest “ drift-net fishermen ” have 
much to contend with, and it is greatly to their 
honour that they resist the temptation to “ trawl," 
which is illegal, and thus avoid the uncertainty of 
their calling. Sandy spoke pretty broad Scotch, s0 
I cannot do justice to his conversation ; he said, 
“A fine moonlight necht is the best for us, when 
there’s na bleeze in the water,” (referring to the 
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phosphorescence of the sea); if there’s a bleeze, 
the herrin’ wunna tak the nets, and the eels coom 
up and mak knots in’em. I’ve known ’em rise in 
saxty fathom water to the nets an’ eat the herrin,’ 
and they make sich a bother o’ knots.” These sea- 
eels are a great trouble to the fishermen in knotting 
the nets. A kind of jelly-fish too, called by them 
“scowders,” swarm in myriads in Loch Riddon, and 
block up the nets sometimes. 

About 9 p.m. the three went down into the little 
hole in front, where there was a roaring fire and 
some salt herrings boiling for supper. They made 
Tom (my friend) and myself come down, so there 
were five of us packed in there. We were very snug, 
rather too snug I thought, and there was a fishy 
smell in it, from some dry haddocks, etc., hard as 
leather, hanging at our backs. However, the salt 
herrings were handed round, and we disposed of 
them with our fingers, and they were excellent. 
These men feed upon scarcely anything else. 

They brought out of a hidden corner some sea- 
biscuits, and then some butter in a jar, which they 
offered us very kindly ; we, however, declined this, 
not being very sure of it, and Sandy’s pocket knife 
was the only implement in use. I saw the other 
old man stirring something in a kettle before the 
fire, and it turned out to be coffee made in fisher- 
men’s style; we declined this also, but made them 
a party to some of our bread and butter, a luxury 
to them, and some ginger wine, which was voted 
“rare” by the simple fellows. They were at first 
afraid it was whisky. They are very sober, these 
men: ib is only the trawlers that drink. They 
wished we could be there “ three nechts in a weck.” 
Our presence was further celebrated by the unusual 
advent of a dirty old bit of tallow candle, which was 
with difficulty manceuvred into a burning condition, 
and thence into a standing position. It was rather 
close in that little place, with an air-hole a foot 
and a half square above, and barely sitting room. 
So Tom and [ scrambled up into the open air and 
went astern, leaving the three to fin:sh their supper. 
[twas a beautiful night, and the stars were shining, 
but the moon did not rise till 4 o’clock a.m. 

“What noise is that ?” I said, on hearing a sound 
like a distant waterfall. 

“Tt’s the herrin’ jumpin’.” 

“Then it’ll be a good haul ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

We pulled the rope that attached the nets to the 
boat. It felt very tight; the men felt it too. Sandy 
said it was “an ower strong tide;” he was afraid 
there “wudna be a herrin’ in the nets a’ necht.” 
We were sorry for this, but it couldn’t be helped. 
They turned into their little hole again; and some 
tnmistakeable sounds which came from it told us 
they were asleep. So we lay down in a plaid. 
It was rather hard underneath, and I think we 
Were lying on an anchor; but we preferred the 
open air to the “cabin.” I awoke about twelve 
or one, feeling very cold, and hearing Sandy say, 
“Come forrard, lad; ye’ll be starvin’ o’ cauld.” 
“Oh, no,” said I lustily; but he came out of the 
“forrard” and made us sit by the fire. 

The old man in the woollen cap and the boy now 
took our little boat, and examined the nets to sce if 
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there were any fish. Sandy said, on their return, 
** D’ye see ony herrin’ ?” 

“Ne.” 

“ Blocked up wi’ scowders ?” 

“Ne.” 

This last was a good thing. The boy and the 
old man turned in again to the fire, and went to 
sleep very soon. I was speculating on two things, 
whether they ever washed themselves, and whether 
they ever took their clothes off; I saw no signs of 
either. With these thoughts I dozed and nodded. 

Every now and then I forced my head up the 
hole to get some air, like a whale rising to the 
surface to blow. I could not stand the heat. 
Sandy’s legs soon came down the hole, which 
showed that Sandy was coming down too. Think- 
ing there were enough of us already, and being 
quite warm, I attempted to get out, but Sandy 
kept me down, saying, “Set stell, lad,” imagining 
I was moving for his accommodation. Presently 
he was asleep. I can’t say I was too comfortable— 
five of us squeezed down there in that little hole, 
three on one side and two on the other, with a fire 
blazing within a foot of us. 

I thought for a moment of the clean comfortable 
sheets at home; but it was a “ volunteer” movement 
and an adventure toa Londoner. So I scrambled 
out again and lay on the damp dewy forecastle. 
There were sounds of merriment not far off; I found 
they came from another wherry in the loch, whose 
company were enjoying themselves. It was so cold, 
though, that I was forced to turn in again beside 
Tom and the other sleepers. 

It was near dawn then, and grey morning was 
just coming over the hills. About half-past four, 
when the tide had run out, we all turned out to 
hale (haul) the nets. The moon had just risen, 
and looked strange, and the sky was red. The 
old man looked at the moon and the sky, and said, 
“Ah! it'll blaw a gell (gale) the day.” It was as 
calm as possible at the time. But “blaw a gell” 
it did, for three days, and there were forty-five 
wherries lying up in the Kyles. Well, the nets and 
the bladders were hauled in, fathom after fathom, 
and Sandy’s surmise was true. The herring had 
not “taken.” Six barrels of nets are hauled in, and 
there are only six herrings. Perhaps they are fur- 
ther in shore. Now comes a herring-haik, small 
but vicious-looking; now a whiting; now another. 
Oh! an eel knot, and a piece of fish. The eels 
have been at the nets, then. Now another herring 
or two, and the last fathom of net is hauled in, the 
whole occupying perhaps three-quarters of an hour. 
Poor fellows! to get such a haul for a night’s work. 


* But men must work and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep.” 


Tt is now time to be off home, so we get into our 
little boat and push off. As we are doing so, the 
unselfish fellows throw the whole of the night’s 
“take” into it, answering our remonstrance with, 
“Tak’ ’em hame wi’ ye to yer breakfast, lads,” and 
with a positive touch of affection in their “good 
bye.” It is a fine morning; we put out the long 
oars, and row home in style, well pleased with the 
novelty of our first “night in a wherry.” 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


Tuuccism iN Suerrienp.—“A Sheffield Artisan” 
writes as follows on our article in No. 491:—“I have 
had forty years’ experience in the trade concerns of my 
native town, and [ could perhaps unfold some of the 
most wicked doings of the employers, as well as of the 
employed, to which the article refers. The conduct of 
the former would mcet with as much public censure as 
the other, in the light you have showed it. Iam nota 
unionist of the class you represent in your ‘ Thuggism of 
Sheffield.” ‘True, there have been outrages in some of 
the trades; whether it be under the cognizance of the 
trade, or done by individuals, I am not prepared to say ; 
but, from what I know of such affairs, I am inclined to 
believe such cases arise from personal feeling of indi- 
viduals.” 

We have no doubt that cases of oppression on the part 
the employers can be shown, as well as of violence on the 
part of the employed ; but the “ Sheffield Artisan” does 
not deny the frequent attempts at maiming and assassina- 
tion. How far these. have been cases of private and per- 
sonal revenge, and how far sanctioned by the Trades 
Unionists, he is not likely to know, as such deeds, like 
those of the Indian Thugs and Irish Ribbonmen, are deeds 
of secrecy and darkness. 


Tue “Times” on SuNDAY Recreations.—In reply to 
several inquiries, the “Times” leading article giving a 
summary of reasons against Joseph Hume’s proposal to 
open museums and exhibitions on Sundays, bears date 
September 3rd, 1846 (quoted in “ Leisure Hour,’ No. 
489). 


Loan Soctertes.—J. G., the secretary of a provincial 
Loan Society, writes as follows :—‘ Will you please allow 
me to endeavour to remove in some degree the unfavour- 
able impression the article headed ‘ Loan Societies, by a 
Working Man,’ in your May numbers, may have produced 
on the minds of many or most of your readers. As to 
loan societies in general, the system practised by the 
managers of the London offices, as cited by your corres- 
pondent, is deserving of the severest censure. As a con- 
trast to the London societies, will you allow me to give 
the scale of charges in the office with which I am con- 
nected? Inu the first place, let me state that the society 
is composed of a number of gentlemen of high standing 
and respectubility, whose principal object in establishing 
the society was to assist the honest labourer in his strug- 
gles with the world, and also to enable the small trades- 
man to carry ready money to the cheapest market for his 
wares, so as to be able in some measure to compete with 
his more opulent brethren in the trade. 

* Your correspondent having fixed the sum at £4, I will 
here show the contrast of the London scale with the pro- 
vincial, viz. :— 

Lonpon. s.d. 

Form of application . ° 2 
Inquiry fee . ° a 6 
Interest at 7} percent. . 6 
0 

8 


PROVINCIAL, d 
Form of application . 0 
Inquiry Fee... . 0 
Stamp and rules ° 0 
Office expenses . ee 0 
Interest at 5 per cent. ° 0 
Secretary’s fee, including 
allexpenses . . oa @ 


Stamp andrules . ° 6 
Ollice expenses, 40 weeks. 


17 10 6 0 


So that the borrower of a loan of £5 in the metropolitan 
offices actually pays 17s. 10d. for the same accommodation 
as may be had in the country for 6s.” 

Thus far the secretary of a provincial loan society in 


one of the great midland towns. The truth is, that such 
institutions are liable to abuse, whether in London or 
elsewhere, as may be seen from the following extract 
from a recent number of “Tho Staffordshire Sentinel,” 
commenting on the same article :—‘ The author of ‘ So- 
cial Memoranda’ discoursed last month on ‘ pawnshops,’ 








and this month he has taken up a far more important 
subject, viz., ‘loan societies.’ He treats these social 
‘curses,’ as they have been more than once and correctly 
termed by some of our local magistrates, with rather a 
light hand; but it must be remembered that his expe 
rience seems to have been drawn wholly from London 
societies, which appear to be much more respectable than 
many provincial loan societies.” 


Mo.es.—A correspondent “ H. H.,” at Thurso, Caithness, 
writes as follows :—“In the article on Poetical Zoology, 
in No. 468, it is said, that ‘the mole is common all over 
England, but is not known in Ireland or the north ex. 
tremity of Scotland” I do not know about Ireland, 
but as to the north extremity of Scotland, I can testify 
that the statement is incorrect, as the animal is in fay 
greater abundance than at all desirable. Having sucha 
large district, I have ample opportunity of observing 
many things as regards this country. I have crossed 
fields where, within three yards in every direction, was a 
mole-hill, and it is a common practice for the poor people 
to go to the mole-mounds to renew the earth for their 
flowers, which they cultivate in pots in their dwell 
ings.” 


Tue Wurre anv Brack Jews or Cocnutn.—Wolff went 
on from Kotiam to Cochin, on the 4th of October, 1833, 
He assembled there the white and black Jews, and spoke to 
them, saying, “ Iam one of your brethren, a child of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob ; and I believe in Moses and the Pro- 
phets, who predicted that seed of Abraham, by whom all 
the nations of the earth were to be blessed, and who 
shall be the glory of the children of Israel ; who came in 
the fulness of time, and was brought as a lamb to tho 
slaughter for the iniquities of his people ; who was cut 
off, but not for himself; who was pierced for our ini- 
quities, and of whom it was said, ‘ Awake, oh sword, 
against my shepherd, against the man who was my fel- 
low.’ Twenty years are now passed since I have found 
him to be my Saviour, and now, for more than twelve 
years, I have preached Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
David, as the Lamb of God which taketh away tho sins 
of the world. And this is the sin which Israel sinneth 
until now ; that they do not believe in Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was that angel in the wilderness, who accompanied 
the children of Israel when they went out of Egypt; to 
whom, too, the Lord God shall give the throne of his 
father David; and who shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever. THe, Jesus Christ, shall be the ruler in 
Tsrael: he, who came out of Bethlehem Ephratha.’— 
Trwels and Adventures of Dr. Wolff, 


WELLINGTON’s CaRE OF HIS SoLpreERs.—On my first 
interview with Lord Wellington, after dining with him 
on the day of my joining, I found him much pleased wit! 
what I had done at the hospitals in Lisbon and Coimbn. 
He said he much wanted such an officer as myself, who 
thoroughly understood the duties, and was acquainted 
with the habits of soldiers, and who would prevent the 
malingering propensities of both officers and men at the 
hospital stations, where all sorts of irregularities pre 
vailed ; he promised me, too, his utmost support, which 
from that moment I fully experienced. He dwelt on the 
little support which he received from some of the heats 
of departments, whom he freely named, adding that le 
had to do their duties, as well as to command the arny. 
I replied that it would be my endeavour to prevent his 
having that trouble with the medical department of the 
army. We parted on ‘the best terms, and he desired 
me to come to him every morning, at the sam 
hour with the other heads of departments, the At 
jutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, and the Com 
missary- General.— Autobiography of Sir J. Marigot 
Bart., M.D. 





